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influence upon the large Protestant denominations of America 
and England as Dr. Clarke. His writings have a peculiar charm, 
the reflection of a large, well-poised, love-inspiring personality. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 

Fields, Factories and Workshops. By Prince Kropotkin. 

London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1901. 

Prince Kropotkin is such a charming and interesting writer 
that the issue of a new edition of this book at the price of one 
shilling is an event upon which the public must congratulate them- 
selves. But appreciation should not take the place of criticism. 
An efficient critic would need to have almost as great knowledge 
of agriculture and small industries as Prince Kropotkin has him- 
self, and the present critic will therefore limit his observations to 
what he conceives to be the general trend of the argument apart 
from the mass of interesting detail in which it is enveloped. 

What is the author's argument? What is the book about? 
It is not easy to say. The sub-title is, "Industry Com- 
bined with Agriculture and Brain- Work with Manual Work," 
but whether the thesis is that this combination will or 
ought to take place is not so clear. The book is constructed from 
or based upon a series of magazine articles, and hence is not in 
very coherent form, but the main proposition which Prince Kro- 
potkin wishes to establish appear to be as follows: 

(a) There is a tendency for nations to become self-sufficing 
and for foreign trade to: disappear. 

(b) By proper systems of agriculture and market-gardening 
the total product of the soil can be enormously increased. 

(c) There is a tendency to combine industrial and agricultural 
work. 

(d) All the above tendencies are for the good of mankind. 

It hardly seems true that nations are becoming self-sufficing. 
Protectionists wish it and make great efforts to attain this end. 
The struggle over the new German tariff illustrates how powerful 
a political force protectionists are, and yet in spite of everything 
European countries are becoming increasingly dependent on for- 
eign supplies of food, as has recently been pointed out by Sir R. 
Giffen in his address to the Economic Section of the British As- 
sociation, 1901. Whether the general effect of foreign trade is 
good or bad is a matter on which opinions may be expected to 
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differ, but prima facie it is an ill thing for a nation to be isolated 
from the rest of the world. 

Intensive agriculture no doubt will yield a greater product per 
acre, but at what cost ? Are not the capital and labor required for 
intensive agriculture employed in a more remunerative way in 
other industries? The fact that Jersey market gardeners can 
afford to cultivate so carefully and intensively depends chiefly on 
the fact that there are a large number of rich people willing to pay 
enormous prices to get new potatoes a week earlier than somebody 
else. If everybody forced early potatoes and there were no mil- 
lionaires to buy them, £100 worth of vegetables would not be pro- 
duced on every acre of land. Whether agriculture or market- 
gardening is a better pursuit than manufacturing is again a diffi- 
cult question. The intellect does not appear to be much stimulated 
by agriculture, but the moral character may be improved by an 
outdoor life. 

But the two can be blended in more than one way. Factories 
can be removed to the country. This is already occurring and for 
the present the tendency seems likely to continue. High rents in 
towns tell on the factory owner in two ways. He has to pay 
more for tiie ground on which his factory stands and he has to 
pay higher wages to his workmen to enable them to live in the 
town because house rent and the cost of living generally are higher 
than in the country. But another method is more attractive in 
theory. It is to have industry carried on at home or in quite small 
factories in the country and to have agricultural operations at the 
same time carried on by the same workmen. Such a system is at 
present extremely costly. Perhaps in time it will be possible to 
lay on electrical or other power in such a way that the small fac- 
tory will be as economical as the big one. At present, home indus- 
tries often result in long hours, low pay and bad conditions. 

There is a great danger in exaggerating the advantages of home 
labor and country life. The outside observer sees the charms 
more easily than the defects. Yet the charm is undeniable. Are 
the defects necessary? That is the issue. Whether Prince Kro- 
potkin's views are true or false they afford much food for reflec- 
tion. His book contains a very large number of facts presented 
in a most attractive and stimulating way. 

C. P. Sanger. 

London. 



